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XXV, 2 
BOUDIN, VINTON AND SARGENT 


HE traveller to Europe whose first ex- 

periences begin with the port of Havre 

is familiar with the stretch of the 
Normandy coast to the south, offering a 
glimpse of beaches, of buff-colored cliffs 
and grassy fields with low farm houses. If 
he passes hurriedly on the boat train to 
Paris, he misses much that merits his in- 
terest on this coast, whether it be the 
haunts of fashion at Trouville, Deauville 
and Etretat, or the minor details which 
have delighted painters for so many years 
and drawn them like a magnet. This 
stretch of coast has inspired many artists, 
in particular Courbet, Manet and Boudin, 
and the lesser places like Bercks have had 
their following as well. Naturally, there 
have been many appealing features, each 
having its special interest for some artist 
or school. One needs only mention Cour- 
bet’s interest in the cliffs and the waves; 
Manet’s regard for the sunlight and spots 
like the great cliffs at Etretat, known as 
the ‘‘Falaise d’Amont’’ and ‘‘Falaise 
d’Aval’’; and Boudin’s love of the sweeping 
stretch of shore at Deauville, its beach 
crowded in the holiday season with the 
pleasure-seekers, not only from Paris but 
from all over the world. What attracts 
most visitors today, in the case of Deau- 
ville, is the chance to see the latest fashion 
in dress, or thrill at the well-known and 
very fashionable horse-races, more than to 
tread in the footsteps of the painters and 
seek out the picturesque. But there are 
still those who are kindred souls to the 
artists of yesterday. 

They were great trenchermen in the old 
days, as is so well shown in the old story 
told by Charles Merk in ‘The Normandy 
Coast,’’ page 176, which runs as follows: 
“When Alexander Dumas entered one of 
the modest inns at Trouville, the landlady 
before stating the price of board asked him 
whether hewasa painter or a poet. ‘Why?’ 
asked the visitor. ‘Because,’ was the re- 
ply, ‘painters have the appetite of devils 
and would eat pebbles, whilst poets, always 
in the clouds, never think of food.’ ’’ We 
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may not be privileged to sit at their feasts | 
with the famous folk who loved this Nor- 
mandy coast, but we come much closer to 
genius in its moments of play and work 
when we visit the Museum and see what 
interested them. 

By way of illustration, and for their own 
interest, three oil paintings by Eugene 
Boudin and one by J. S. Sargent are dis- 
cussed in this article. Boudin was one of 
the pioneer artists on the Normandy 
coast. He was born in 1824 on a boat of 
which his father was the captain. His 
early life was naturally filled with an inti- 
mate knowledge of harbors and shipping, 
of arching skies and river-life on the Seine 
between Honfleur and Rouen. He early 
began to show his genius. In 1850, he was 
sent on a scholarship to study art in Paris 
by the municipality of Havre. His life as 
a student and struggling artist from 1850 
until 1864 was as hard, and as free from 
recognition, as genius often experiences, 
but after that date his career was assured. 
In 1874, one finds him counted among the 
Impressionists, among these being Degas, 
Renoir, Monet, Pissarro and Cézanne. Al- 
though this was distinguished company, 
Boudin quite held his own, and he com- 
mands our attention not only for this fact, | 
and his thoroughly delightful ‘‘interpreta- | 
tion’”’ of the Normandy coast and the life 
of his day, but because of the admiration 
of his fellow artists and the tributes they 
have paid him. Monet, who was his pupil, 
said of him, ‘‘Boudin’s advice has made me 
what Iam.” Corot called him “the King | 
of the skies,” and Courbet said of him, | 
“Truly you are one of the seraphim, you. 
alone understand the heavens.” All this | 
sounds like undue adulation, but when one . 
stops to recall the part which the study of | 
the sky and the analysis of light played in| 
the history of French art in the late nine- | 
teenth century, one is not so ready to 
hastily dismiss it. Admitting that Boudin 
was not the greatest of the Impressionists, 
and that he was what the critics are pleased | 
to call a “‘little-master,”’ yet he occupies a | 
prominent place in the art world of today, | 
and increasingly so, when one considers 
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that, despite the fact that he was a prolific 
painter, his best works are already becom- 
ing rare on the market. Connoisseurs are 
recognizing his genius, and his place is as- 
sured. 

Boudin early appreciated the fascina- 
tion of Trouville and made his home there 
in the Villa Juliette. But as our three pic- 
tures show, he sought out other attractions 
along the coast. One of our pictures was 
painted at Berck; another at Deauville. 

These three paintings have an unusual 
feature, since each bears an inscription, “A 
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John Singer Sargent, whose achievements 
in the world of painting have been fre- 
quently discussed in our Bulletin, since he 
is so ably represented in our galleries. This 
latest acquisition of his work was bought 
in 1929 with the Museum Appropriation. 
It is a painter’s interpretation of a fellow 
painter, not in the finished style which might 
best meet approval in the boudoir or the 
private gallery, but a quick, sure sketch by 
a master who was brilliant in technique 
and in many people’s minds unexcelled at 
interpreting character. Any portrait paint- 


OLD PORT 


by Eugéne Boudin 


Museum Appropriation, 1929 


mon ami, F. P. Vinton.’’ Mr. Vinton, of 
whom more later, was in his day a dis- 
tinguished American painter. Doubtless 
the pictures stayed in Vinton’s studio for 
many years, where the owner often viewed 
them with that sensitive appreciation 
which a fellow-craftsman has. Later, they 
passed into the possession of a well-known 
collector in Boston, and finally after some 
time were purchased by the Museum here 
with the Museum Appropriation. 

And now we turn_to a portrait sketch of 
Frederick P. Vinton, once owner of our 
Boudin paintings, a sketch by the hand of 


er could appreciate such a sketch, despite 
the fact that, like the rest of Sargent’s por- 
traits, there is the inevitable ripening of 
the tonal quality and a somewhat subtle 
blending of some of the coloring because of 
the technical methods employed. 
Frederick Porter Vinton was in his day 
a leading spirit in the Boston section of 
American artists, and at a period when 
Sargent spent on various occasions con- 
siderable time there in connection with his 
great decorations for the Public Library. 
Vinton was born in Bangor, Maine, in 
1846, began his art career at seventeen, 
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studied under William Morris Hunt, then 
in Paris under Bonnat. Later, he went to 
Munich, where he worked under Duveneck 
and others. In Paris, he also worked 
under Jean Paul Laurens. From 1878, 
his studio wasin Boston. He died in May, 
1911. In a survey and criticism of the 
Vinton Memorial Exhibition held at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, in 1911, 
William Howe Downes, writing in “Arts 
and Progress,” Vol. 3, 1911-12, p. 477, 
calls attention to the fact that Vinton was 
one of the first painters in America to pro- 
claim the good that there was in French 
impressionism, and with his critic’s eye for 
excellent quality he discovered that Vinton 
“owned several exquisite things by Bou- 
din.” It is this group of three choice 
paintings by Boudin which have found a 
home in the permanent collection of the 
Museum and are here published. 

We are not concerned with Vinton’s life, 
at the moment, except as it awakens our 
interest in his personality. But his por- 
trait in the Museum is of a man who ought 
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not to be forgotten, even if his work is 
somewhat old-fashioned from our sophisti- 
cated modern point of view. But the por- 
trait recalls its creator, Sargent, and his 
studio, which is known not by hearsay but 
by recollection. The pile of detailed draw- 
ings for the Library frescoes, each touched 
by the hand of genius, the stacks of can- 
vases and the studio appurtenances, and 
above all, the big heavy man, with his 
pointed beard and hearty laugh, a real 
prince of good fellows, whose domain it 
was. There was much in common be- 
tween Sargent and Vinton, so it was not 
strange that they saw much of each other 
in those Boston days, or that Vinton’s por- 
trait should have been made in Sargent’s 
best manner. 

Our four paintings have taken us far 
afield and involved three painters who are 
caught together, if we may believe the in- 
scriptions on them, in a web of friendship, 
the possibilities of which open interesting 
avenues of conjecture. I am indebted to 
a deep student of Boudin and his work for 


DEAUVILLE 


by Eugéne Boudin 


Museum Appropriation, 1929 
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THE BEACH AT BERCK 


by Eugéne Boudin 


Museum Appropriation, 1929 


the statement that Boudin’s correspond- 
ence gives no evidence of particular friend- 
ships on Boudin’s part with American art- 
ists beyond two, one of whom was J. A. 
McN. Whistler whom he met through 
~Courbet, and the other an artist named 
Taylor, yet Boudin’s friendly regard for 
Vinton is evidenced by the inscriptions on 
our paintings. 

In this group of paintings we have valu- 
able technical examples of work by Boudin 
and Sargent; we have the privilege of 
getting closer to sensitive artists of genius, 
that we may the better know what men 
they were, what eyes they had, and how 
greatly we may rejoice that their works 


can speak for them. 
L. E. ROWE 


“Tt is always rightly felt that great 
works of art cannot belong absolutely to 


their legal owners, whether they be private 


individuals or nations, that in a special 
sense they are the inheritance of the civil- 


ized world. Roger Fry 


AN ETRUSCAN BRONZE PANTHER 


ture may rejoice with the archeolo- 

gists over the recent addition to the 
Etruscan collection of the Museum of a 
small bronze panther. Of modest inten- 
tion, the artist who created in enduring 
bronze this vital portrait of a snarling 
beast some twenty-four hundred years or 
more ago, in all probability thought of 
himself, and was regarded by his fellows, 
as a craftsman fashioning rather well a bit 
of ornamental metalwork. For unques- 
tionably, from the tubular support be- 
neath the body which obviously once 
fitted over a shaft, the bronze was de- 
signed as an ornament and not as an 
animal statuette, as so finely modelled a 
piece would be apt to be today. The 
great cat’s sleek and agile body is repre- 
sented in a rearing attitude of sudden 
rage. His mouth is open to emit an angry 
roar, his raised forepaws are spread for 
swift aggression. Tremendous energy, and 
bodily power sure of its potency, are mani- 


| OVERS of animals and lovers of sculp- 
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fest in the supple vaulting form; the grace 
and the grandeur of the wild are there. All 
this in some seven and a half inches of 
dark green metal. 

The ancient people who for centuries be- 
fore Rome ruled dominated the land we 
now call Italy showed an awareness of 
animals and a fondness for representing 
them in their art which possibly may be 
traced to their racial origin. It is general- 
ly agreed today that the Etruscans came 
to Italian shores from the East, and the 
peoples of Asia Minor were addicted to 
animal motives in their decorative art. 
The paintings that cover the walls of 
Etruscan tombs rarely lack the enliven- 
ment of animals. Horses, dogs, birds, 
bulls, deer, or wild felines are nearly al- 
ways present. Bronze caldrons are adorned 
with heads of lions or serpents; harnesses 
ornamented with little horses; bronze pails 
are banded with processions of tiny beasts.” 
Even the gold jewelry found in the tombs, 
most elaborately decorated in the tech- 
nique called by the Italians, granulata, 
shows figures of lions, deer and birds in 
meticulously assembled minute gold glo- 
bules.” 

Undoubtedly the most famous repre- 
sentation of animal form by the Etruscans 
is the world-renowned Chimera of Arrezo, 
now in the Archeological Museum of Flor- 
ence, Italy. According to the proper myth- 
ical formula, it has the body and head of a 
lion, while it has a serpent for a tail, and 
from the center of its back a goat’s head 
springs. Allegorical symbol as it is, it is 
convincing in its reality as some dragons 
are. More comparable with our panther, 
however, are the bronze stag and the sheep 
from Brolio also in the Florence museum, 
in that they are real rather than mythical 
animals, yet from an artistic point of view 
they do not compare with our bronze.* For 
they are crudely stylized and archaic, 
while our panther shows the masterly 


1Bulletin of the Rhode Island School of Design, Vol. 
XXII, No. 1, pp. 1-3. 


2Bulletin of the Rhode Island School of Design, Vol. 
XXII, No. 1, pp. 13-17. 


3Hans Muhlestein, Die Kunst der Etrusker, Berlin, 
1929, pl. 169. 
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hand of a developed technician with a 
knowledge and understanding of his sub- 
ject not found in them. More nearly its 
compeer, among the extant animal bronzes 
of antiquity is the Greek goat with tilted 
head in the British Museum or the charg- 
ing boar from Ancona in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston.* 

Much confusion exists in the average 
mind as to the distinction between the 
panther and the leopard. Even Aristotle, 
who might be called the father of natural 
history, was not very clear about the mat- 
ter. Both animals have a lithe leonine 
body, a maneless head, and a tail lacking 
a tufted_end such as adorns that of the 
“King of Beasts.’’ The coats of both 
leopard and panther may show spots, but 
the panther’s are larger and are grouped in 
“rosettes,’’ while the leopard’s skin is defi- 
nitely ‘‘spotted.’’ Zoologists know that 
the panther has twenty-eight vertebrae in 
its tail, while the leopard has only twenty- 
two. 

When I say that the Etruscans were 
fond of depicting panthers on the walls of 
their tombs, I am speaking of the same 
beasts which appear on the pediment of 
the tomb at Corneto familiarly designated 
the ‘“‘Tomb of the Leopards.” Those 
spotted creatures which confront each 
other with open jaws and _ protruding 
tongues are of the genus Felix leopardus, 
the Asiatic leopard, widely known as the 
panther. The usual position of these paired 


panthers in the tomb murals is over the | 


doorway, and hence they have been con- 


sidered guardians of the dead. This is ex- | 


plained by their being sacred to Bacchus, 
whose mother was Persephone, goddess of 
death.° 


Our panther was probably made early 


in the 5th century B. C. 


In Greek art, as 


Miss Richter has pointed out,° the panther _ 
is seldom found except early, as for ex-_ 
ample in the terra cotta from Thebes in| 


4Gisela M. A. Richter, Animals in Greek Sculpture, 
otk 1930, Pl. XXXVI, Fig. 109; Pl. XX XIX, Fig, 

5George Dennis, The Cities and Cemeteries of 
Etruria, Vol. I, pp. 308-9, 


6Gisela M. A. Richter, Animals in Greek Sculpture, 
Oxford, 1930, pp. 9-10. 
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the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, dating 
from the 7th to 6th century B. C., or late, 
as in the Roman copy of an Hellenistic 
original of a bronze pantheress in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. In 
spite of date and difference in style, as a 
work of art our panther is of comparable 
vitality to the last-named remarkable bit 
of animal sculpture. Though small in 
size, there is no smallness, no pettiness of 
feeling about our Etruscan bronze. Sim- 
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TWO MINIATURES BY GOYA 


HE epoch-making upheaval now 
sweeping through Spain has many 
features about it besides the political 
or the economic. Numerous commenta- 
tors have rightly pointed out that the fate 
of many of the world’s treasures in art is at 
stake. Long ago, Theodore Gautier, noted 
French writer, in his book, ‘‘A Romantic 


in Spain,” wrote, ‘Cut one another’s 


BRONZE PANTHER 


Etruscan, 5th century B. C. 


Museum Appropriation, 1936 


plified to essential lines, it is real without 
fussy ‘‘realism.’’ No one who knows cats, 
big or little, can fail to recognize the living 
authenticity of those forepaws, taut with 


power, resilient as a bowstring. 
M. A. BANKS 


“Art is not a mystery; Art is just good 
workmanship, quality, skill, fitness, right- 
ness in things done er made; Art is thought- 


ful workmanship.” 
Professor Lethaby 


throat in the name of the ideas which you 
think you possess; manure with your 
corpses the stricken fields ravaged by war; 
well and good; but the stone, the marble 
and the bronze touched by the hands of 
genius are sacred—spare them. In two 
thousand years your civil discords will 
have been forgotten, and the future will 
only learn that you were a great nation 
from the marvellous fragments unearthed 
by excavation.” 

Today, this is even more the case. In 
the bitterness of fraternal strife, the fate of 
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Madrid is a point at issue. Here, the 
glory of Spanish art is to be found, not 
only at the Prado, but elsewhere. Here, 
alone in the world, may Spain’s two great- 
est artists, Velasquez and Goya, be proper- 
ly seen and appreciated. Their contribu- 
tion to art was profound and beyond price. 
If perchance anything should happen to 
their works, the world will be poorer in- 
deed. We can but hope that in the bap- 
tism of fire through which they are passing, 


EIGOVAY LU 


“GERONIMA” 
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hitherto little known works by the great 
Spanish master. Both are on copper, and 
measure 31% inches in diameter. Both 
have interesting signatures on the backs. 
One signature reads ‘‘1805, a los 15 anos 
Geronima par Goys,”’ and the other, “1806, 
Goya a los 12 anos Cesarea.”’ The Mu- 
seum is greatly indebted to Mr. Grenville 
L. Winthrop of New York for the minia- 
ture of ‘‘Geronima”’ and to Mrs. Murray 
S. Danforth for that of ‘‘Cesarea.”’ 


By Goya 


Miniature on copper 


Gift of Grenville L. Winthrop, 1934 


they may be left for us and future lovers of 
art to enjoy. 

The occasion for this article is found in 
two miniatures, showing delightful and ap- 
preciative sketches of young girls, recently 
added to the Museum of the Rhode Island 
School of Design by gift. These sketches 
are from the brush of Goya himself and 
were lately published by August L. Mayer 
in the Pantheon Magazine (Vol. XI, April 
1932, p. 113) in connection with other 


The dates of the two miniatures belong 
to an interesting period of Spanish history. 
Napoleon in 1804 had been proclaimed 
Emperor, and had his eye on possible ag- 
gression in the Peninsula. Trafalgar was 
fought in 1805, and likewise Austerlitz. By 
1807, there were over 100,000 French 
soldiers in Spain. The Spaniards, like the 
rest of Europe, watched with fear and ap- 
prehension the apparent world-conqueror 
and made such preparations as they felt 
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possible for their own safety. In this 
period of impending warfare and disaster, 
which broke into all too great reality in 
1807, lived the two girls who were the sub- 
jects of the miniatures. We are not con- 
cerned with their feelings of dread, great 
as they may have been; we do not even 
know the names of the families to which 
the girls belonged. But it is interesting 
to recall that the horrors of the French in- 
vasion so vividly portrayed by Goya in his 
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turist, and he was successful in each. Above 
all was he decidedly national. So much 
so was this, that Delacroix, the great 
French colorist, went to Spain in 1812 for 
a very short visit and wrote home of his 


impression, ‘‘All Goya breathes around 


me.” 

These minatures were painted not in the 
haste of youth, but at the height of his 
career, for Goya was fifty-nine when he 


painted the first of them. The period of 


Miniature on copper 


Gift of Mrs. Murray S. Danforth, 1934 


“prints entitled “The Disasters of War’’ re- 
main the best argument for peace if it can 
be secured. There is no indication in the 
miniature portraits in Providence of this 
phase of Goya’s art, but only a sympathet- 
ic impression, caught with swift sure 
touches, of the unspoiled charm of his 
sitters. 

_ Goya’s genius was indeed many sided. 

He was painter, etcher, designer of tapes- 

tries, portrait master, satirist, and carica- 


greatest excellence naturally varies with 
different portrait-painters, but it has been 
repeatedly shown that it usually happens 
somewhere around the age of fifty. In 
Goya's case, it seems that his best por- 
traits were painted between 1798 and 1818. 
In these portraits, he changes his technical 
methods at pleasure, as one might expect 
in the case of a genius, and the charm and 
grace of our miniatures are in sharp con- 
trast to the treatment accorded some of 
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his court sitters. Goya was a court painter 
for many years but found time for the pro- 
duction of a mass of artistic material of all 
kinds. He can best be studied in America 
at the Museum of the Hispanic Society in 
New York City, where there is a large 
group of drawings as well as good paint- 
ings. In his time, Goya was an outstand- 
ing ‘‘Revolutionary” painter. Today, he 
is revolutionary only in comparison with 
the work of his day, and his new technical 
methods have been widely accepted. Cer- 
tainly in the two miniatures in the Mu- 
seum there is considerable old-fashioned 
feeling, wholly aside from the style of the 
dresses, but there is no lack of the brilliant 
touches of pigment which render Goya not 
only great in his generation but in our 
own as well. 


L. E. RowE 


UTRILLO 


RANCE in the last part of the nine- 
teenth century, and in the early part 
of the twentieth century, was the 
center of many revolutionary movements 
in the world of art. From the time of the 
French Revolution, painting had passed 
through phases of classicism, as exemplified 
by David and Ingres; romanticism, by 
Gericault and Delacroix; realism, by Cour- 
bet; impressionism, by Monet; to this sud- 
den explosion of formulae which released 
countless ‘‘isms’” to a bewildered world. 
As for post-war Paris, it became a tower of 
Babel. The period of 1918-1928 has been 
called ‘“The Decade of Illusion,’ and the 
painters have been grouped under the 
name of the School of Paris. Maurice 
Sachs in a book, “The Decade of Illusion, 
Paris 1918-1928,” had vividly described 
the artists of that epoch. Paris with its 
Cafés, its Latin Quarter, its Montmartre, 
was to some a refuge, to others a goal. But 
to all it was a source of inspiration. 
Maurice Utrillo was born in Paris the 
25th of December in 1883, the year that 
Manet died. He was the son of Suzanne 
Valadon, an artist who had worked as a 
model, posing for Toulouse-Lautrec and 
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Degas. In 1891 a Spanish artist and 
writer, Miguel Utrillo, gave his name to 
the boy. Maurice usually signs his can- 
vases ‘‘Maurice Utrillo, V.” 

The legend of Utrillo’s life is the un- 
fortunate story of drinking. When he was 
eighteen years old, he was sent to a hospi- 
tal. The doctor advised painting. Utrillo 
then painted because he could not drink. 
Pissarro and Sisley influenced him. Early 
landscapes show an attempt at painting 
in the style of these two impressionists, 
but the efforts were not successful. The 
colors are muddy, low, and without the 
light and color of either Pissarro or Sisley. 
He became interested in painting the 
streets and buildings of Paris. Buildings 
became as exciting as human faces. He 
has been criticized for working from postal 
cards, a rather unjust criticism because he 
did not copy. He interpreted. 

The definite changes in the style and 
technique of Utrillo’s paintings have been 
summed up as follows: 


1903-1905 from nature 

1905-1907 impressionistic 

1907-1910 white period 

1910-1916 white and blue period 
1917 many colors, architectural 


These divisions are of course arbitrary. 
As is natural, his work in the beginning 
was badly constructed, incomplete, yet 
containing a great deal of vitality. Later, 
there is an artistic concern with technique, 
less fire, but the scenes are better realized. 
In the latest paintings, the technique is 


meticulous and high-keyed. There is an 


amazing sense of atmosphere. Utrillo’s 
people are never more than spots of color, 
puppets in the landscape. 

“Street in Paris’? by Utrillo, which is 
now in the Museum of the Rhode Island 
School of Design is a notable addition to 
the collection of French paintings. This 
very fine canvas of the ‘‘white period’’ 
was given to the Museum last November 
by Miss Edith Wetmore. It measures 
22% inches by 3034 inches, is a street 
scene probably in Montmartre, and dates 
about 1912. It was one of the three 
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STREET IN PARIS 
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by Maurice Utrillo 


Gift of Miss Edith Wetmore 1936 


Utrillos shown in the Century of Progress 
Exhibition at the Art Institute of Chicago 
in 1934. 

Like most prolific artists, Utrillo’s work 
is uneven, but ‘‘Street in Paris’’ is an ex- 
ample of the artist at his best. It has 
been simply painted yet with great fidelity, 
an interpretation of the old buildings. The 
color is pleasant, quietly effective. There 
is a variety of white tones, with a blue- 
white sky. The buildings in the fore- 
ground show a mixture of paint and ce- 
ment. Utrillo did use the actual material 
of the walls mixed with pigments. There 
is a great feeling of space and of atmos- 
phere in the composition. The colors are 
well balanced, the right foreground being 
a particularly fine passage of color har- 
mony. 

To quote Jan Gordon in his book “‘ Mod- 
ern French Painters’’ ‘‘Utrillo accepts 
bricks and mortar. He accepts every- 
thing that the town has to give, and 
creates thus a vision of Paris of which the 


1Jan Gordon, ‘“‘Modern French Painters,’ page 98. 


most remarkable part is that nobody had 
noted it before.” 

Utrillo exhibited with the Independents 
in 1912, and in the Salon d’Automme in 
1902 and 1922. He had a great vogue 
after the war. In 1925 two important ex- 
hibits were held of his work, one in the 
Galerie Barbazanges, Paris; the other in 
Reid and Lefevre Galleries, London. The 
Legion d’Honneur was awarded to him in 
1928, and in one year three important 
books were written about him. The Balzac 
Galleries in New York held an exhibit of 
twenty-one of his paintings covering the 
years from 1908-1924. This was in No- 
vember of 1929. The following year in 
January and February, the Museum of 
Modern Art held an exhibit, “Paintings 
In Paris,’ in which two of Utrillo’s paint- 
ings were shown. In 1933, the Reinhardt 
Galleries of New York held an exhibit of 
twelve canvases of the ‘‘white period.”’ Im- 
portant paintings were shown in Paris dur- 
ing May and June of 1934 by the “Société 
des Amis du Louvre.’’ Reid and Lefevre 
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Galleries in London held another Utrillo 
exhibit in October and November, 1935, 
an exhibit of the ‘‘white period”; while the 
Valentine Galleries in New York held an 
exhibit during the same November. At 
the present moment there are a number of 
very fine canvases of the ‘‘white period” 
being shown in New York at the Bignou 
Gallery. 

Utrillo at the age of fifty-four, still paint- 
ing, has had unusual recognition. He imi- 
tates no one, belongs to no school, yet he 
carries on the tradition of French painting. 
His canvases are being shown in galleries 
in Paris along with other recognized 
French artists. He is represented in the 
Art Institute of Chicago; National Gallery 
in London; Barnes Foundation at Merion, 
Pennsylvania; Gallery of Living Art, New 
York University; Art Gallery of Toronto, 
Canada; Museums of Nantes and Greno- 
ble; and in the Luxembourg Museum. 
That Utrillo has been so recognized is a 
tribute to contemporary discrimination. 

D. Day 


A PAINTING BY DOMENICO FETI 


AINTING of the Italian Renaissance 
P reflects a feeling of quality and refine- 

ment both in color and technique. 
Many of the compositions at that time 
were religious in character, although at in- 
tervals during the period movements were 
introduced to relieve concentration on 
Christian subjects. Portraits of the Italian 
schools are interesting character studies, 
but the paintings most renowned are al- 
most without exception those of Biblical 
origin. Many of these were painted ex- 
pressly for the churches in which they now 
repose, while others were for wealthy 
noblemen of the surrounding country. By 
the dispersal of these private collections, 
the works of the old masters have been 
scattered throughout the world. 

Of the various styles developed during 
the Renaissance in Italy, the one which 
particularly concerns us is that of the 
Venetian School. Domenico Feti, a fol- 
lower of Caravaggio, was born in Rome 
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about 1589. Although he, at about the 
age of twenty-four, went to Mantua with 
Cardinal Ferdinando Gonzaga, a Duke of 
Mantua, he betrayed evidence of his 
former tutelage under Cigoli of Florence. 
After having spent eight years in Mantua, 
he went to Venice, where he studied the 
masters of this school, and it was here 
that his untimely death occurred in 1624. 

The paintings by Feti disclose evidence 
of care in the arrangement of light and 
shadow, the treatment of the gnarled trees 
which so frequently occur, and the grace- 
ful folds of the draped garments, while the 
compositions each as a whole reflect the 
greatness and spirituality of a talented 
artist. 

A painting of exceptional design and 
charm is The Parable of the Mote and the 
Beam. Two bearded men, each with hand 
raised against the other, are clad in gar- 
ments painted in a rich, golden brown fre- 
quently employed by the artist and a color 
which was used by the Dutch painters dur- 
ing the seventeenth century. Feti painted 
frescoes as well as compositions in oil, but 
he was more successful in the latter medi- 
um. 
The Museum of the Rhode Island School 
of Design has recently acquired a painting 
by this artist. Although not depicting a 
parable as so many of his pictures do, the 
painting is a Biblical scene the title of 
which is somewhat uncertain. It is prob- 
ably the scene of a festal repast in Bethany 
on the east side of the Mount of Olives, 
but whether at the home of Mary and 
Martha or Simon, the leper, is difficult to 
determine, The table set with food might 


. suggest the home of either, but in the left 


distance appear two men engaged in con- 
versation. These figures are sufficiently 
conspicuous to have some connection with 
those in the foreground, and in the episode 
where Mary entertained Jesus, there is no 
evidence of any such characters. In the 
Gospels, where the account is given of the 
Master’s visit to the home of Simon, the 
leper, not only was Jesus fed, but also 
anointed by Mary, the sister of Lazarus. 
This would account for the presence of a 
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young woman witha jar. The two figures 
in the background may be Judas and a 
chief priest discussing the intended be- 
trayal. 

The figures in a setting contemporary 
with the artist appear out of doors with no 
dwelling visible in the immediate vicinity. 
The Master, wearing a crimson robe with 
blue drapery, is seated in a folding Italian 
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cape is swung outward by her right hand 
in which she holds a rod. A young man, 
perhaps the host, Simon, in blue and yellow 
robe and thought by some to be related to 
Lazarus, is leaning over the right shoulder 
of Jesus and offering Him a glass of wine. 
Another young man in gray garb, probably 
Lazarus, stands between Simon and Mary 
with whom he is conversing. Two bearded 


CHRIST AT THE HOME OF SIMON THE LEPER 


by Domenico Feti 


Museum Appropriation, 1936 


chair beside a circular table covered with a 
ong white cloth and set for five people. 
[he barefoot Mary in lavender dress with 
rellow drapery approaches Jesus bearing 
| jar of spikenard on a tray in her left 
and, while she supports a basin under her 
ight arm. Martlra stands gracefully be- 
ind her. Her crimson skirt is partially 
overed by a yellow tunic, while her blue 


figures, one in crimson possibly a chief 
priest, and the other in all probability 
Judas Iscariot, are bartering for the life of 
the Master while they are seated in the 
left distance at the foot of a huge, rocky 
cliff. A small town at the foot of a moun- 
tain in the right distance may be intended 
for Bethany. The introduction of back- 
ground scenery, a trait of the Venetian 
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painters, is here in evidence. Clouds float 
just beyond gnarled trees which form a 
substantial background for the celebrated 
group. Scarcely discernible in the left 
foreground are several pieces of ornate 
metalwork consisting of a ewer, jug, bottle 
and trays. 

It isa valuable addition to the Museum 
Collection of Italian paintings and is one 
of the few examples of this artist’s work in 
the New World. The Good Samaritan in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art and The 
Sowing of the Tares in the Worcester Art 
Museum are both good examples of the 
parable series, most of which are owned in 
Europe. Although the life of Domenico 
Feti was one of short duration, his paint- 
ings still endure. 

D. N. CAasEy 


THE BRAHMS CHAMBER MUSIC 
FESTIVAL 


HE Rhode Island School of Design 

has notably widened the scope of its 

public service by presenting in the 
Museum a Brahms Festival of Music. In 
a series of ten concerts, the Musical Art 
Quartet of New York and Frank Sheridan, 
with assisting artists, performed practical- 
ly the entire chamber music of Johannes 
Brahms. An enthusiastic response greeted 
this ambitious venture into the realm of 
musical expression. ‘‘Not often in this 
day of specialization,” as the foreword on 
the program well noted, ‘“‘is it possible for 
the various forms of artistic expression to 
be brought together in one place and at 
one time.” It is no exaggeration to say 
that everyone fortunate enough to attend 
the festival went away elevated in spirit 
and with imagination quickened. 

The festival’s outstanding success was 
due to three factors—the greatness of the 
music, the quality of the performance, and 
the background furnished by the Museum. 
The greatness of Brahms’ chamber music 
is today unquestioned. Mason calls it 
“the most important body of chamber 
music put forth by a single composer since 
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the later quartets of Beethoven .. . an 
extraordinary achievement and, because 
they throw light on each other, especially 
happy in performance as a complete 
series.’ Imaginative power, nobility of 
themes, and grasp of the elements of style, 
particularly rhythm, are salient qualities 
of Brahms’ music which make its appeal 
well-nigh universal. The rendering of the 
music by the Musical Art Quartet was un- 
excelled in craftsmanship and in the spirit- 
ual quality of the interpretation. All great 
art is dependent upon its interpreters, but 
none is more exacting than music, the 
most elusive of the arts. It is impossible 
to express adequately the high standards 
attained by these artists. 

The Museum itself furnished an appro- 
priate and rich background for the festival. 
The gallery was suitable in size for music 
written originally for the homes of patrons. 
The atmosphere of the Museum elevated 
the music from the level of entertainment, 
where too often it is found, to the plane of 
anart. Great art is not, and should never 
be thought of as, mere amusement or diver- 
sion. Portraits and landscapes on the 
walls and objects of art in the corridors 
embodied and enhanced the fleeting im- 
pressions of the music. Artists and listen- 
ers alike felt the presence of enduring 
values which made them more receptive to 
the beauty of the music. Many lingered 
in the Museum, reluctant to recall their 
minds from far horizons. In a real sense, 
the plastic arts served their more ephem- 
eral sister—Music. 

Too often to the lay mind a museum is 
merely an archive of the past. ‘‘A kind of 
mausoleum,’’ as Harold Bauer said (when 
urging the performance of music in mu- 
seums and libraries) where arts ‘‘are dead 
things, kept to be looked at. Rather they 
should be places of activities in all the 
arts—for research and for spiritual and 
aesthetic cultural enjoyment.’’ The Brahms 
Festival truly demonstrates that our Rhode 
Island School of Design is such a home for 
the arts. This new activity of the School 
is of the same character as the pioneer 
work of the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
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Foundation in the Field Museum of Chica- 
go and also in the Library of Congress, 
where festivals are held every two years in 
a small hall donated for chamber music. 
It is most gratifying that in Providence 
the enthusiastic response increased as the 
festival proceeded,—sufficient testimony 
of its worth and service. May this Brahms 
Festival be the first of many festivals to be 
held in our Rhode Island School of De- 


sign. CELIA A. KINGMAN 


THE LIBRARY 


The following books are some of the 
more important additions to the Library 
which have been purchased since July 1935 
from the funds presented by Mrs. Jesse H. 
Metcalf: 

- Aloi, Roberto—L’arredamento moderno. 
1934. 

Das alte buch—n. d. 

Anthony, E. W.—A history of mosaics. 
1935. 

Barnes, A. C.—The art of Renoir. 1935. 

Bobrinskii, A. A.—Narodniia (Russian 
peasant wood craft.) 12 v. 1910-1914. 

Borenius, Tancred—Florentine frescoes. 
m. d. 

Canesi, Giovanni— Architetture lumi- 
nose. n.d. 

Clouzot, Henri—Les plus belles toiles 
imprimées de la manufacture de Jouy. 
n.d. 

Clouzot, Henri and Follot, Charles— 
‘Histoire du papier peint en France. 1935. 

Cole, A. P.—Timothy Cole, wood-en- 
graver. 1935. 

_ Crisp, Sir Frank—Mediaeval gardens. 
2v. 1924. 

Delteil, Loys—Honoré Daumier. 
1925-26. 
 Finali, G. P.—Navie case. 1935. 

Fleurat, Fernand, and others—Friesz; 
oeuvres (1901-1927.) n.d. 

Friedlander, M. J.—Altniederlandische 
malerei. 12v. 1934-35. 

Friedlander, M. J.—Die niederlandi- 
‘schen maler des 17. jahrhunderts. 1923. 
- Gardilanne, Gratiane de, and Moffatt, 
Elizabeth—The national costumes of Hol- 
land. 1932. 


11v. 
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Goldschmidt, Adolph—Die elfenbein- 
skulpturen. v.2 & 3. 1923. 

Gregor, Joseph and Fiilép-Miller, Rene 
—Das amerikanische theater und kino. 
1931. 

Hadeln, Detlev, freiherr von—The draw- 
ings of Antonio Canal. 1929. 

Harada, Jiro—The lesson of Japanese 
architecture. 1936. 

Harding, Edward—Costume of the Rus- 
sian empire. 1811. 

Heuzy, Léon—Histoire du costume dans 
l'antiquité classique l’orient. 1935. 

Hind, A. M.—History of woodcut. 2v. 
1935. 

Kettell, R. H., ed.—Early American 
rooms. 1936. 

Kihn, Herbert—Die vorgeschichtliche 
kunst deutschlands. 1935. 

Labo, Mario—Negozio. n.d. 

Leighton, Clare—Wood engraving of 
the 1930’s. 1936. 

Lewis, Frank—English chintz. 1935. 

Loga, Valerian von—Francisco de Goya. 
Td ed. mids 

Lozoya, J. C.—Historia del arte his- 
panico. 2v. 1931-1934. 

Luther, C. F.—The Hadley chest. 1935. 


Merlin, Alfred—Vases grecs. n.d. 
Meyer, Johan—Numedal. 1930. 
Meyer, Johan—Telemarken. 6 pts. in 


1vol. 1913-1926. 
Minamoto, Héshii—An illustrated his- 
tory of Japanese art. 1935. 
Minnucci, Gaetano—Scuole. 1936. 
Moderne bouwkunst in Nederland. 20v. 


1932-35. 
Moretti, Bruno—Teatri. 1936. 
Nachbaur, Albert, ed.—Eléments de 


décoration chinoise. 1931. 

Noguchi, Yone—Hiroshige. 1934. 

Ohara, Koun—Selected flower arrange- 
ments of the Ohara school. 1935. 

Paris. Petit palais—L’art. italien au 
Petit palais. 3v. n.d. 

Parkes, Kineton—Sculpture of today. 
295 M921. 

Planché, J. R.—A cyclopaedia of cos- 
tume. 2v. 1877-79. 

Propylaen—Kunstgeschichte. 16v. 1925- 
1931. : 
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Rodin, Auguste—Sculptures de Rodin. 
1933. 

Rubens, P. P.—La galerie de Médicis. 
n.d. 

Schneider-Lengyel, Ilse—Die welt der 
maske. 1934. 

Sides, D. S.—Decorative art of the 
southwestern Indians. 1936. 

Simonson, G. A.—Francesco Guardi. 
1904. 

Toda, Kenji—Japanese scroll painting. 
1935. 

Troche, E. G.—Niederlandische ma- 
lerei. 1935. 

Tsuda, Noritake—Handbook of Japa- 
nese art. 1935. 

Vacquier, J. F.—Le style empire. 3me 
ed. Sv. 1920. 

Valentiner, W. R.—Nicolaes Maes. 1924. 

Warner, Langdon—The craft of the 
Japanese sculptor. 1936. 

Whitley, W. T.—Artists and their friends 
in England, 1700-1799. 2v. 1928. 

Zervos, Christian—L’art de la Mésopo- 
tamie. n.d. E. CHACE 
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MEMBERSHIP 
Honorary Members 


Governing Members for life who pay at one time 
$100.00 


Annual Governing Members who pay annual dues 
of $10.00 


Annual Members who pay annual dues of $3.00 


ADMISSIONS 


HOURS OF OPENING. The galleries 
are open to the public on every day of the 
year, with the exception of Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Day, and the Fourth of 
July. From 10 a.m. to 5 P.M. week days 
and from 2 to 5 p.m. Sundays. 

Twenty-five cents admission to the mu- 
seum is charged on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays and the museum is free on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, and Sun- 
days. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Four quarterly bulletins are issued and 
are sent free of charge to the members. 


The year book of the school containing 
detailed information regarding its many 
activities, and presenting conditions of 
admission and a list of the courses given 
in its several departments, will be for- 
warded free of charge to prospective 
students and others who are interested in 
the institution and its work. 


PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALE 


Photographic copies of many of the ob- 
jects belonging to the museum are on sale 
at the entrance to the museum. 
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